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The following executive summary briefly describes the development and 
conclusion of a federally-funded researcfnproject designed to^gain informa- 
tion,pn the process of research on instructional problems, and its- impact 
on inservice education practices for teachers of Limited English Proficient 
CLEP) students. A local schSol district in the central Texas area, in 
conjunction with the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL), 
laid the groundwork for the study. Asia result of this effort, -the National 
Institute of Education JN IE) provided funding for a 12.-month period, from 
October 1,^1980 to September 29, 1981. 

The main purpose of the project was to determine what the effects' would 
be anc} what changes would occur in the school district's inservice educa- 
tion program as a result of thp locally-conducte/i study. The results w^re 
Expected to provide educators nationwide with greater insight into the 
potential impact that locally-conducted research* can have on policy and 
practice related to the recognition of educational 'concerns and .approaches 
to solutions fdr the inservice education of teachers*of LEP children. 

A second purpose of the study was simply to* describe the nature of the 
collaborative process that evolved between SEDL and the local school dis- 
trict. It is hoped ^that by understanding the procedures used and the 
collaborative process which aided the research project, school districts 
witl/similar needs and similar contextual characteristics could better 
deal' with their own problems. * * * 

The remainder of this report is devoted to five separate areas, • , * 
including the following: (l) background a,nd contextual information about v 
the school district } ("2) the, collaborative nelationshi-p between SEDL and 
the school district; (3) the research approach that was employed in the 
study; (4) a discussibn of the major findings; and (5) a brief summary 
of changes which the school district plans -to* implement in its inservice 
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program for teachers of LEP children during the 1981-1982 school year. 

The project site is a small, semi-urban community in southcentral ' / 

% 

Texas. It 'contains a number of small factories an* a state-supported- 

• university which serve as the economic base for the community. Almost 45 

, percent of the population is Mexican American and more than halTof these 

. t . .• ' ' 

families earn an annual income which is below the national poverty level.. 

As one might expect, the community is faced with the persistent problem 

of how^best to educate a substantial number of Limited English. Proficient . 

(LEP.) children. ' x 

The. school district has directed special services to 1 imited-Enql ish ^ 
prof.icient students since 1970 when one of the schools implemented an 
open-classroom program for kindergarten^ students, including a bilirrgual ) 
^component. This program was recognized for its exceptional 'quality, and 
was designated a Texas demonstration school in 1973. 

Since 1977, a number of changes in the local schools cause'd the ideal 
situation to become a truly challenging one. The entire staff of the 
kindergarten school moved to a new campus during, the summer of 1978 makirig ) 
it the K-lst gr#cte school. At the same time, separate schools were estab- 

• lished to serve grades 2-3 and grades 4-5, respectively. For the first 
time, teathers from neighborhood* schools throughout the community joined 
together £t these grade level schools for the entire school district. Thus, 
the administrative and instructional staff faced the task of "integrating 
their overall bilingual program in totally new "settings. 1 j, 

A high proportion pf the teachers of LEP students were relatively new 

f 

to bilingual education, making the organizational changes in the schools • - 

even more 'difficult. While the district had shown a definite commitment to 1 . 

» . / 

the implementation of a bilingual program, the two primary obstacles that ' 
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remained were the recruitment of bilingual teachers and the need for inservice 
education of existing teachers. * • _ 

The desire for improving the district's inservice program was very 

strong, but much remained to be done. There wWe* not enough teachers ' 

■ * , \- 
employed in the district who were certified to work with bilingual and/or ' 

kEP students; of those who were, i large number needed to receive additional 

training in areas such as the- teaching of the Spanish language, ESL, etc. 

The school district had conducted needs assessments in the past but 

* the efforts nad focused largely on the selection of types' of workshop topics. 

> " ' . . v 

One -of the main reasons for agreeing to collaborate with SEDL on -this NIE : 

funded project was that both administrators and teachers felt a need to 

broaden the scope of the'district 's inservice education program for teachers 

of LEP students. ' "~ ' 

• > 

• r - 

Collaborative* Relationship Between SEVL and School District k ' 

When SEDL was in the process of initial sit6; selection .for the project, • 
there seemed t6,be numerous advantages" in forming a collaborative relation- 
ship with the school district which was ultimately selected. Some of the 
reasons for establishing this relationship included past contacts with the . 
school district ;tmutual economic benefit; a sharing of power; and political 

• expediency. , , ^ t ^ ' 

S*EDL*had had" occasional professional contact with the school district 
prior to the initiation of ^he project. AUhough this contact between the 
two organizations was not extensive, it had been enough to permit the ' V 
creation of mutual trust between some of the school district administrators, 
teachers and SEDL staff members. * 

Another ^reason for establishing a relationship with this particular 
school district was because 'of mutual economic benefit. SEDL was', in effect,, 

< 3 ' m . 



offering tp come and conduct research free of charge that should help the 
school district improve its inservice education program. .The school dis- > 
trict, on the other hand, was cost effective for SEDL, since bo# organiza- 
tions were located within {he central Texas area. 

A third reason ^or forming th^ collaborative relationship had to do 
with the sharing of power. The control" of finances for project operation 
was under the auspices of SEDL through its NIE funding source,-but the 
school district had exclusive power; over access to teachers, school records 
and the collection of data. 

Political expedie/icy was yet a fourth reason for establishing- a 
collaborative relationship* In short, by collaborating with >one another, 
both organizations could work efficiently toward mutual goals. SEDL, for, 
example, needed to find a site in which teachers and administrators had 
an ongoing bilingual program, a substantial number of LEP children, and a 
^OTifTtment by teacher^r/d administrators to improve the quality of in- 
service education that the district provides for 'teachers. The* school 
'district, on the other hand-, needed to find a way tb jconduct research on 
the needs of teachers, especially those who teach Vubstantial numbers of 
LEP children. SEDL staff h,ad the research skills needed to help them plan 
an appropriate research design for' the project. ~ ' 

In order for the collaborative relationship between SEJ2L anti the School 

district to be effective, a number of individuals wersfi actively involved in, 

the collaborative process. The highest level of sta-ff who were involved in 

the project included the superintendent of the school district and the 

director of the bilingual division at SEDL. While communication between the 

v » 
two organizations *did occur at Jhis level, much of the_ responsibility for 

the -project was delegated to other individual's of a lower echelon. 

■ t> 



♦ The director of bil inguaV 'programs, for example, was designated to be 
the chief contact person who would monitor the project closely and maintain 
fre'qyj^t' communication with SEDL's project director. Teachers also were 
involved in the collaborative process through their participation in project 
activities, the completion .of questionnaires and interviews-, representation 
on the advisory board, etc. They were involved to a great extent in the 
collaborative review of research findings. * , 

The project director at SEDL provided the school district with , 
suggested timelines and dates for completion of specified activities, and 
worked with SEDL's bilingual division director in submitting interim and • 
final reports to NIE. He was also the charrperson at all project meeting 
and was responsible for collecting ^Jl of" the data. 

Like the indtviduatjs mentioned above, the project's advisory board a Ho 
took on a very important rale in' the collaborative process. The advisory 
board meetings which were held at different times during the year were an 
important mechanism through which parents could be kept abreast of the 
project's* progress and have an opportunity to offer feedback and suggestions 
for ways of improving the implementation and subsequent impact of the pro- ' 
jecj. # • 

-Thus, the collaborative process iny'olvdd a number of individuals, each 
of whom held different perceptions Of the project, bgt who also were working 
toward the mutual goal of improving the inservice education training for 
teachers of LEP children. . 

Approach . 

\ The research approach that mi undertaken could be described as having 
characteristics of both quantitative and qualitative types of methodology. 



On the quantitative side, an effort was made to measure the needs, concerns 
and perceptions of teachep<regarding the inservice teacher education pro- 
/jjram of the school district by using structured questionnaires containing 
Likert-type items. Descriptive statistics were thep compiled from the 
various groups of teachers involved in the study to see how nqeds and con- 
cerns varied across schools, grade le>/els, content areas, etc. 

Qualitative techniques of the general research approach differed from 
the more quantitative aspects by being more open-ended and yielding more 
subjective types of information. Ethnographic- field notes were a main 
source ofjEffis information. Impressionistic notes were compiled by SEDL 

staff' members at meetings of t fie- advisory board, teachers and administrators 

* ' x 

'For purposes of optimal documentation, many of the r se meetings were taped so 
that the ethnographic notes would be "as complete and accurate as possible. 

The cons|fcsus reached by the, school district and SEDL staff was that* 
assessment instruments would be used to measure the following four dimen- 
sions which are relevant in planning inservice education: 

1. the type of bilingual program being implemented in grades K-5 
(based primarily on time spent teaching Spanish/English at each 

' grade level) ; - , 

2. the perceived needs of teachers of LEP children for acquiring 
relevant skills and knowledge. 

3. the level of implementation', reached by teachers in critical 
components of the bilingual program (Spanish reading, >ESL, English 
reading for LEP students, etc.); and 

4. the types of concerns that teachers have regarding the teaching* \ 
of different components of the bilingual ptogramy 

Later, a fifth ^dimension was added in order to tap teachers 1 general - 

knowledge about and attitudes toward the current anil, past .inservice programs 

7. 1 f 

of the school district, and on the focus that the inservice program should 

0 

i - * V" 

take in future years. - 4 

j'. 



Discussion of Finding's \ w - I . . * . 

. . Some* of the major findings from each of the five assessment instru- 

*. \ ■ * x * 

nents briefly are discussed bqow. A series of tables which present a 

more comprehensive view of, the results can be found In- the final -technical 

' ' \ • - 

report, as well as some, of the teachers' comments, suggestions and reac 

' tions to* the test instruments. 

V \ 

Professzonal Development Questionnaire . A* rank order of ttre items on 
the PDQ showed that the areas oAgreatest need for teacher training were for 

' ' \ * 

"teaching reading" and? "attending to behavioAproblems." More than half. of" 
aJl teachers completing this questionnaire feltVthat 'these areas ware needed 
/\to a great extent. ? Specifically, when'teachers w^re asked to telllwhy these 
two areas were "given such a high priority, they stressed the nee^for ally 
children to learn basic skills and to be able to read well. Also, the 
.problems caused by ineffective- classroom management take precious time away 

. from the instruction of major content areas. One of the principals pointed 

* i 

ou€ that all teachers could benefit from more workshops "in the area of 
l~ assertive discipline. * » " ' 

^Several other^areas which were of ^slightly .lower priority. But' were 
viewed as being needed to a great extent by more than 40 percent of all \ 
teachers were "attending to individual sthdent differences" .and "orgai^zing 
materials^ and resources." - Perhaps this results from the reality of deseg- 
. • regation in the schools' and the- fact that teachers now must deal with K 
heterogeneous groups of children who ttave differing needs and abilities. • 

It seemsVo be a positive sign that teachers are concerned with attending 

. • ■< . • 

to ^he specia] needs of children, since it reflects their sensitivity to 

✓ W • ' ' 

the importance of promoting every child's educational development^ 
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In addition to the above results for all teachers', the bilingual 
teachers, who responded to this questionnaire rated' several other at»eas^as 

'r. * ' 

being- of a Jiigh priority for training: fostering the acceptance and 'appre- 
ciation of 'cultural diversity, and determining whe n a child is ready to 
transfer skills learned* 'lit' thfe first language to the second 'language. 
While improvement 4 in the relations between' Anglos cuid Mexican Americans has 
continued to occTur, bilingual teachers realize .the necessity of even more^ 

^"rm/rovement. The second area mentioned, transferring skills from LI to"L2, 
is an area which bilingual teachers across the United States are concerned 

^/"wjth and which is in direnieed of more research. Simply conducting ins%r- 
vice workshops in thrs area would not totally eliminate the need of teacher 

*fpr-more training in the future. 

r * • • L. * 

Interestingly enough,' one of the areas .which all teachers (including- 

bilingual teachers) rated as "not desired" was to receive training- in the 
philosophy and theory of bilingual education. When teachers were asked why 
this was of such a low priority the rflbst common response was that they were 
tired of attending workshops stressing theory which could not readily be • 
applied to the classroom. This type of statement has, of course, b^erf made 
with increasing frequency by teachers throughout the nation, and suggests 
that some changes'' need to- occur in inservice programs to insure that the 
needs of^ teachers are being met. U would have been less disturbing if 
•teachers had said that they already knew a great deal about the phili^hy 
and theory J? bilijigual education, but this was not the case; instead, the 
. inability to apply these concepts was discouraging them to pursue further 
training in the area. ' . ' 

Coffeerns Questionnaire . * This'' instrument wias designed to measure^the 
types of concerns^tfiat teachers have toward educational -innovations such as 

% m 
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ESL, Spanish reading and English reading forlEP students. Only those 
teachers who.vfere actually £eacRing in one of these areas were to complete 
the questionnaire. In the case of ESL, teacher^ from all three schools were 
very concerned with determining how to supplement and enhance the current 
ESL program. The. need for a continuum of .skills that teachers^ could use to 
evaluate a child's level v of performance was suggested by several teachers as 
a means of enhancing the program. Other teachers admitted that they were 
not sure if they were providing the stud^llitewi tfi appropriate instruction*. 



The lack of a structured ESL program may* have caused the teachers at two of 

the, schools to be concerned about not having enough tinie to get organized 

J ' 

each day. - • 

' ■ 
Some of the^same concern^ thai had been expressed toward ESL were also 

noted in teaching Engl ish xSjjding to LEP students. In addition^ teachers 

were coacerned about students 1 attitudes toward English reading. When asked 

to elaborate on their responses, they said that the children need to be 

motivated to read so tha(t they will learn faster ^and enjoy their reading. 

At two of the schools, coordination of task* and people vis taking too much 

'of the .teachers 1 time. One reason for this, at? least at the K-l school', 



*wajs that m open classroom environment results in teachers h,aving to' deal 

with numerous groups of children throughout t{ie day.. Teachers working, in 

**** * v * 

stff -contained classroom, on the other hand, do not have' to dekl with tfiis 
situation to the same degree. ' 

f For bilingual teachers' teaching Spanish Veadlng, some of the strongest 
concerns were to know what other faculty are doing in the' area and to deter- 
mine how to 'supplement and enhance the Spani-sh, reading program. In .other 
words, teachers feel -that the program could 1 be improved, especially if ' 
better materials caji be fo,und pr developed.-\J>evj3ral -of the teachers had 



criticized some of the Spanish curricula for not being appropriate for' the 

children, either becSuse of difficulty Tevet or dialect differences, 'other 

concerns were -very similar to' those al really mentioned" by 'teachers of English 

reading to LEP students (i.e., attitudes toward English reaching). 

** 

Level of Use Interview . . A total €f interviews were conducted 
regarding the implementation of whichever^ innovation the^ teacher's had 
responded to oh the Concerns Questionnaire. ■ Results of t-he ratings. -of -each 
teacher's Level -of yse (LoU) showed that teachers had been 'fated at -one of 
four, levels of the LoU scale. Slightly more than half of the teachers were 
rated' as "Routine" users in which the innovation i^-ieing implemented with \ 
few or no changes being made and"w,ith. minimal problems pf management and 
organization..^ The next^most commonly rated level was that of "Refinement" 
in which the^t^hiT-^^sfe^ed^he innovation- to the point -that sfie/he 
^bas the re&urces to implement" changes in order to increase the overall 
impact, of the innovation on* the*students P Roughly 25 percept of*the inter- 
views were rated at the Re/inement leve^ • 

An additional'12 interviews wer'e rated as "Mechanical ." Teachers^at 
this level- experience mild to severe procerus in. beftig. able to implement-*"', 
the, innovation, with- poor organization of materials,, inadequate pjafihi&&, 
lack'of behavioral management of students,-' etc. At Jeast^ome of the.' 
teachers who had been rated "Mechanical!" were either new to bilingual edu- 
cation qr. in their -first year of implementing the innovation. . With • 
additional experience and training, one would expect the level of impNmen-. 
tation to improve to at least the ^'Ro^tine'Mevel . - 4 

Several"" teachers were judged to 'have reached the "Integration" 'level 
in which they are similar to teacher* at the "Refinement" level except that 
they now spend^mqch/ time collaborating atid sharing wi th -otfher teachers in 



order to combine their resources for a 'collective impact on students* 

In conclusion, teachers who were interviewed as. to Level of Use were 
fourrd.to.be.j^ different stages in the implementation process." It would 
. 'seem desirable for new teacher's and teachers who. are having difficulty ' * 

W' 

implementing the innovation ..to participate in a carefully planned inservice 

program geared to their nee.ds. On the other hand, those, teachers who have 

experienced much success in the implementation p>rocess could serve as role . 

models and could help direct the- tnser r vice activities. ' » 

' Bilingual aassroom Questionnaire, The results from, this questionnaire 

were 'viewed by. some teachers to be invalid; thus, they will probably not aid 

in designing an inservice program for teachers. Most te.achers seemed to. feel 
1* • { 

that the patterns obtained did riot reflect what actually goes on in th* r 

classroom.^For example, bilingual Span-ish dominant children in kindergarten 

received an average of only 16% of their language arts' instructional time 

in Spanish, with 84% of the time being devoted to English. ^ 

Teachers wpre "as-kedyat campus meetings to try to explain why the 
results might be invalid. Several teachers felt that the language classifi- 
cation system had been confusing and that they had interchanged the English 
dominant and Spanish dominant bilingual ^students. Others may have been 
■•overwhelmed in completing the gue^s ^ ^^ire since some^teachers were rather 
rushed when the questionnaire 'was* administered and they may not. have under- 
stood the instructions. Another/ reason may have been- the fact that -the 
questionnaire does, not ask for the exact numbers of students of a given 
language classification who are/ being instructed during' a specified time 
period. For example, if a teafher checked the category of Spanish Dominant 
for an ESL class of'30 mi notes' .each day , it is not possible to- determine 
whether only one Spanish Domihant student was involved or whether there were 
25 Spanish Dominant students] etc. 
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Survey^ of PercepQtions of Inserwioe Training. The purpose of this 
instrument was to assess all teachers 1 knowledge and feelings toward the 
district-wide inservice program^ Results were very informative to both" 
'administrates and t^ach^r^; only the most striking results will be dis- - 

- i 

cussed here. 

Tgachers were very much in agreement with the first Likert-type item 
of the survey. In fact, of 103 teachers, no one disagreed with the statement 
that "teachers should be' given the authority txk choose the type of inservice 
training program that they feel is appropriate for th6ir school district. 11 
Thus, teachers in this school district sefim to demand a more active* rather 
^an passive participation in the decisions that affect inservice training. 
Along the same token, they believe that tf\eir superiors do not understand 
their needs and should not attempt to diagnose their competencies. Only 
33% of all teachers agreed that "principals and district administrators 
should diagnose the competencies of each teacher to determine the type of 
"inservice gaining .needed* t . 

Anpther area in whiCh teachers were united concerned the implementation 
of ski f(s acquired in inservice training- About two-thirds of the teacher? 
agreed that there is not enough assistance and feedback offered to teachers 
in implementing new^snowledge and skills acquired through inservice training. 

The tfme when inservice sessions should be scheduled was another issue 
which teachers viewed to be important. While virtually all teachers felt 
that to conduct inservice training during regular school hours is appropriate 
almost two-thirds felt that*to have inservice sessions immediately after 
school would be inappropriate. Only one teacher felt that weekends would be 
acceptable and virtually no teachers wanted to have inservice^ sessions 
planned during evening hours. Since inservice sessions in past years have 
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sometimes occurred on weekends or after school the'se result were import/nt 
for the administrators to be made aware of. ' 

At the end ,of 4;he survey teachers* were asked to note strengths and " 
weaknesses of the current inservice program. There tfere 30' of a total of * 
75 teachers (or 40%) who stated'-that the fact that- teachers choose topics 

• * * * A 

for inservice sessions is a major strength of the- districts program. Also, 
16% stressed that the current inservjce program is an improvement over ones 
from^jpast years. However, 31% of "tK^ teachers listed irrelevant sessions 
and materials as' representing a m^jor weakness. An additional 15% feTt that 
presenters of inservice session^are inadequate. 

When asked how. one should go about planning inse'^ice sessions /the 
mos* common responses were as follows: to survey teachers for topics; 

Q 

individualize inservice for each teacher and perform careful followup of 

training;/hire more competent speakers; and schedule' inseryice workshops^ 

» , * 
during the school day. : - 
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Changes bdde in 1981-1982 Inservice Program 

As of September 1981, several changes related to inservice teacher 

* * ■ 

education had already been made and others were.being planned as a result 
< of SEDL's research study/ The main changes that are being made deal with 
inservice for bilingual education teachers, thus, the changes 'will, affect a 
large number of limited English proficignt (LEP) students. While district 
administrators -had already known before the study began that changes in the 
, inservice program were needed, the study provided them with A concrete dala 
upon whi-ch to base these cFanges.. 

According^fd the director of -bilingual education for the school 
district a dumber of changes v/i]l be mctde in bilingual inservice when com- 
pared to last year's program. The following list comprises the major 
* changes that are being implemented: • 



. ^teachers are to decide for themselves what types of sessions they 
^jould like to have -and what tovics should be discussed. Last yeai 
bilingual 1 teachers were told wnich sessions to attend. 



« , . Although teachers wilthave a major- role in choosing topics for 
inservice training, administrators still be able to veto 
-teachers 9 decisions, in the event of conflicts (i.e., administra- 
tors may feel that some aspects of bilingual education theory are 
essential to include in the inservice plan* especidlly for certain 
teachers) . 

4 . - Inservice training will be individualized aq much as possible, 
* * especially for new teachers. 

. 'Inservice Sessions which were formerly held on Saturdays will be 
'scheduled during the regular- school day and will be ongoing. 

• An' increased emphasis will be made in looking at the special needs 
-of teachers, depending upon the school and grade level at which 
[they teach. 

In addition to the above changes, the ESL program is bei-ng modified 

drastically in the following ways: 

^ Since teachers expressed a strong neJd for more help and training 
in ESL, a structured continuw\ of skills will be developed to serve 
ESL teachers from grades 2-6. Last year the continuum of skills 
existed for grades K and 1 only. 
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. ESL teachers will receive individualized inservice training, with 
teachers in the same schools' collaborating with each other as much 
as possible* - y 

. Teachers may now teach E6L during a scheduled class period or they 
may opt to incorporate ESL into the class curriculum throughout the 
day. • . * , > 

While much leeway jfs given to t teachers concerning the manner it/ 
which they implement. ESL, they will be accountable for the quality 
of their performance ~and will be monitored. ' * 

• * 

An important implication emerging from the study is that school districts 
♦ might be wise in trying to individualize their inservice programs for tea'chers 
as much as possible since teachers appear to be quite heterogeneous, in edu-. 
cational background, experience, ability and professional interests. This 
individualization of training, however, should'bie the direct result of a 
comprehensive needs assessment similar to the pne conducted in this study. 

In conclusion, the fact that changes were made in the school district's 

inservice education program for bilfngual teachers'as a direct result of the 

findings from this study attest to the. success of the study in fulfilling 

its purpose. Not only were* changes made in the inservice- F^pgram but the 

development of English as a second language (ESL) materials for teachers of 

LEf> children also occurred because of the study's findings. What will.be 

important to follow up in the future'-will be the reactions of teachers to 

» 

these changes, and ultimately, it will be important to determine- whether LEP 
children are in fact benefiting in their education from an improved' effort 
to meet* their special needs. . 
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